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i In recent years a number of insti^utidlns hav^ offered 
the doctoral degree thrbugh nontraditional, e«ternal^pirograms. The 
State bf Ptoida has produced a disproportionate nulberNsf such 
graduate programs, including Heed Oniversity (Hollywood) , .»o»a 
Oniversity (Fort Lauderdale) , and Waiden Oniversity (Haples) . This 
paper discusses only the Halde.a Oniversity |)rogram. It an^svers the 
question whether the open admisSjions policy of Waiden has resulted in 
a high success rate, ^defined as itEe awarding of a doctoral degree, 
for the *a9 doctoral candidates^ enrolling in the 1971, 1972, and 1973 
waiden summer sessions. The aniilysis presupposes thi^ if an open 
admissions institution has a griiduatipn rate* approaching 100 percent, 
it either must be suspect o?^ markedly superior to the average _ 
graduate school. Additionally, available data is examined to 
ascertain whether the quantity or quality of previous academic work 
is related to completi<»n of the Waiden ^program. The answer to t^his 
question has obvibus implications for admissions policy and for 
decisionpakl'ng by prospective doctbra^. candidates considering the 
institution. To the extent that othe^ open-admissions level 
institutions' are similar, the implications may have a wider 
applicability. (Author/PG) 
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Intro duction • ♦ • * ^ ' ' ' 

• . .. . - ■ ■ ' 

In recent yea.rs & number of Institutions have of'fered 
tHe doctoral degree through ndn-tradl tional, "extlTrnal" 
graduate programg. Perhaps the i^ost salient example Is the 
mi'on Graduate School of the mion "for ptp^eflmen ting Colleges 
and ifelverslties. Ye |.low Springs, Ohio.. The state of Florida * 
has produced a disproportionate niimber of such graduate 
programs, including Heed University (Hollywood), Nova Uni- 
versity (Port Lauderdale), and WaJ. den/tJnlver si ty (Naples 

This paper shall discuss only the' Walden University 
program. It will answer the question whether the "op^n- 
admisslons*» policy" of Walden has re suited .in. a high success 
rate,, defined as the awarding Qf t doptui^al degree, for thto 

c 

449 doctoral candidates enrolling in the 1971, 1972, and' 
1973 Walden summar sessions. The analysis^presupposes'tl^at if 
an ppen-admissions institution has a graduation rat© approaching 
100 per cent, it must be either suspect or markedly superior 
to the average graduate school. 

Additionally, available data will be examined to ascertain 
?tx ether the quantity or quality of previous academic work Is 
related to completion of the Walden program. Kxe answer' to this 
question has obvious implications for admissions policy and 
for decision -making by prospective doctoral candidates cqn- 
slderlng the institution. To .the extent that other .open -admis^ 
sions 'doctoral-level institutlon.s, are similar, the implications 
may have a w^der applicability. ' . ' 
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Wo believe It .Is Important to ask of^Waldoni and slfn^lar 
instltutl43ns, who are youi* students, what Is your prograni; 
and how productive is it? Thltf paper shall attempt to snwa^ 
these que stions, while .focussing on the issue of open-admls- 
slons at the Ph.D. level. - ' 



The Demand Icor an "External" Docturate * " 

Since opening Xts. doors in 1971, Wal den Ifiaivorsity, 
Institute for Advanced Studies in Education,' has enrolled ^ 
616 doctoral candidates. Hundreds more potential students 
applied for admission, were accepted, but did not enroll for -a* 
variety of Tea sons, including 'the institution' s li(ki ted abili ty 
to absorb 'students. Many thousands of imjulrles and requests 

for catalog^ were made over the same period. 

*- ' ■ , » ? ; 

The demand for what is essentially an-- external dootoicate 

' ■ • • ' , ■ \ 

program is almost astonishing. Of coursd the Inst I'tut ion , 

uses muss mailings and advertisements in national magazines to 

' ■' " ■ , .J 

generate interest in its program. And -the demand for the j. 
doctorate in this degree-oriented society, aspeoi«lly in the 
public education system, is enorfoous. VBha-t Is perhaps sur^n 
prising is -that so much of this demahd should be directed to 

a young, unaccredited, proprietary institution located in the 

. . - ' , ■ \ * ■ ' 

.small, relatively isolated city 'of Naples,- Florida.. 

President Bernard i. Turner has often commented upon his 

good fortune In discovering Harold Hodgklnson's piece titled 

"Walden U.s A Working Paper** at the time he was thinking of 

starting the institution. That paper was "an attempt to 

Wvelop a new conception, of a college in which process and 



individuality predominate, and ,structLire arid^ system are seen 
as. me wis' to individualistic ^ds,^ ^ . While Walden Uhjkv^rsity 
bears' scarxt re semljlance to the Utopian (and unlikely) college 
'envisioned by Hodgkin§on', the emphasi s. Upon process, . f-lex^ 
ibllity, and respect for individual "differ .uc^s I3 apparent, 

•It could be irgued that? Walden* s **pull^ is less significant 
thsn the "push" of traditional doctoral prc^^rams. Most Walden 
students are unenthusiastic about the traditional progranKin 
the contempoi'ary multiversity, and in this respect they nave* - 
thousands of sympathizers. For examplsi more than one-fifth. of 

the .gradu&t 8. students at the Uqilversity of Wisconsin in the 

' ' ' 3 

mid-1960' s, were discontented with their graduate education. 

They complained about deperson^ritfation, the grading system, 
the Ph*D. "stretch-out,** the quality of teaching,, and 'lack of 
concern for tiipir interests, needs, and even for their Intel- 
lectual life.* Other major universities contained higher pro- 

• t ■ ^ ' 

pbrtlons of academically discontented students. Heiss*'s 
•exhaustive study showed that one-fifth to one- third of the 
doctoral students at ten of the moat prestigious ^i^erlon . ^ 
universities in the late 1960 » s.woul? not select, the s£|me 
institutlo§) if they were to start their graduate*' studies 
again . , 

Many of the students who enrbll in Walden are likewise 
di^ssatlsfied with the traditional doctoral prd gram, * ftaich they 
/had experienced ixtr an average of about two and one-half years. 

Some had reached the point irtiere it was clear they would nevar 

♦ • ■ 

be able to finjki the doctoral program and weri forced to seek 
a non -traditional institution. „ ^ 



, In addition, ho\vovei», vlrtimlly all candidates wore employed 
often in well-paid rabsltiQns, and simply would not accept the 
salary losg a leave of. absence would require In order 'to meet 
the residency require'merif'a of most universities. Walden* s one- 
iflonth residency requirement thus became extremely attractive^^ 
- y The felt need for a doctorate, the pusli of multiversity 
graduate schools, 'and the puj.! of a minimal residency requirement 

* " . ' ■ 

combine to generate substantial demand for tha Walden program. ^ . 

* * *" " . .• "' 

Admissions 4 " ' r 

Walden operates on an open-acamissions basis. In pra'cti-cal 

t«rms, this means that "an applicant p^resenting transcripts 

showing completion of at least fqrty-aix semester hours of 

graduate work, and two letters bf recommendation, , and having 

a vocation and disserfktion topic appropriate, to "the Walden 

philosophy,** will be matriculated. He may^ then enroll for 

t^©. summer program If he submits the required tuition before 

all vacancies -are" f i3^1ed. 

\' • _ _ . 

Of the 413 applications for l&74,"six were rejected, 

.112 were .receive^ too late to be considered fpr admission 
that year and wiere transferred to 1975,. 295 were matriculated, 
of %hich 167 were enrolled. Of the" enroUeea, fourteen 
requested"credit for life experience" pis they fell short of 
the forty- six semester hour reqilirement j thirteen of these 
petltiona were approved. Six additional fenrollee^s were 
required to make up course work deficiencies ranging from two 
to filx sanester hours. ; 



J ■ : , • 

students. * . V 



• . • \; -ihe Ideal-type Walden student in 1974 la a 41 year old 'x 
' ■ ■ • . ■ • « ' ' ' , \ 

male public school -administrator or cdllege faculty member. 

He has earned a masters degree and has cpmpleted §bput sixty- - 

■f.lve semester hours of post-baccalaureate study. •> 

Autobiogrsiphlcal 'statemerits, however, show a considerable 

diversity and '(iiiality of e;tperlence brought to Waldan by these" , 

students.^ They h^tve received many kinds of distinction,. honoi»j 

. . ■ ^ • ' J , 

^ "and recognition in academic ^nd in their professions. Service 

is' common pn a, wide variety of civic, charitable, educatibnal, ■ • . 

and political *commlt'i;ees, very ofjep in leadership roles. 

Soni© are consultantsf others are actively engaged on the state , 

■ ■ . " ' / 

level in penal ^refona and efforts to reduce alcoliolisra and 

other ftff'ias of drug addiction, and delinquency, and to improve . ^ >^ 

• irealth care, nutrition, and educat:.on. ^ ' 

Pi^ni thirty-seven states and Puerto Rico fuid the District 

of Columbja these students came to Wal^den.to increase thalp 

expertise, to Improve their status,' and as one put it, "to 

' * Increase my clout." 

,^ ^ The Walden iJoctoral Program • . , - . % 

. The studeots attending Walden. in 1974 found a four week, 
, * ten semester hour package of large and saiall group instruction 

. . . aAd Individual advisiiig. Morning presentations, folloired by | 

. • » ■ ■ ' , ■ ' . I 

discussion section^, usually consisted of , a faculty oral essay . 

• . . . . " • 

' on one of the themes fbund In the thought-provoking texts 
which all students were expected to read* Texts were Daniel 
Bell's The Coming of Past-Industrial Society , Hen^ Dubos's 

A Sod Within , John Kenneth Galbralth's EConomlCB and the Public 

ERIC v. " . , 7 , ■ , 



m ■ • • . -6- 

Purpo se , Robert Qrnsteln»s The Psycholcgy of Cortsclousnoss ^ 
. • • flild Daniel Clallahan' s The Tyra ^ of Survival , , 

J Research methods were the aubject aftsmoon lectures. 

■ • • ' . . ' , ' '' 

Small group'^and individual .dissertation advising consumed the 

^ remainder of eacli afternoon. ^ v 

' . 'student work wa|? graded gn a satisfactory/unsatisfactory 

* • ' ' ' • 

basis by faculty g^dvisors, without . the' use of exa»ln&tlon'» or 
' papers. A c-omple tad and .fairly detailed dissertation proposal 
•serv.ed as a surrogate examination* . 

The summer- session faculty 'was l-ed by Prores^or Franklin. 
* » - ".' ■ ..^ . . ~ i 

' Patterson of-the Ihiverslty ol' Massachusetta, and included 

» . 

Dr. Liilla^i Bauder (U. of Detroit), Df. Alan Guskin (CTlark. ^ 

U.), Dr. Alex Haggis- (U. of Detroit), Dr. Ronald Jackson 
./ . . " - " ' 

■' (Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education), ^Dr. Jojin 

\ . ■ « ■ "/ . 

.Mahoney (The William Peterson College of New Jersey), Dr. 

Donald McKassor (Claremont Graduale School), Dr. Robert Pltclier 

'(Baldwin-Wallace College), Dr. Pauline Yalllancourt (SUNY- 

Altany), Dr. Harold Hodgkinson (tJ. Califorrjla-Berkeley) 

* i3r. Fletcher Watson (Harvard U.), Dr. Joseph Carol (Supej^- 

'intendent of Rye Neck, New York, Public Schools), Dr. Bob ♦ , 
■ . • ■' ■ ' 0^ * 

Blancett (a District Super,intenei^ in California), and Dr. Jtoes 

Cook (Albion College). , 

• *» ^ Upon c<?mpletlon of. the month in realdenfiy and approval; of. 

ya^lasei^tatlon proposal, .this student leaves Warden to beglrx^two 

. ' f semesters of Independent research at home. A faculty advi sor, 

selected by the student, may be a W^alden summer session fapult^ 

member- or almost any person holding the doctorate and apprepri-* 

ate* expertise i^o is approved by the Institution^ The doo«. 

Er|c / torate is awarded' when the dissertation Is appjroyed by the 



edvlsor, two readers appointed by the University, and a 
University official. No wrltten'or oral examination is required 

.^at any time f;?ora matriculation through graduation. ^ ; ' 

Th*' quail tjrrof the WaW en "doctoral program, the perfor- 

. mance of students while en route to .the degree^ ar^d the 
excellence of accepted dissertdftions are not issues in this . 

paper. ■ 'feese should be thoroughly examined at some time, 

' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' s' ■ 

presumably Will be before the Insti^iution is aocredited." . 

We do not have sufficient information t.3 pass judgment on these 
^- aspects of the Walden exp crimen tj.'afid can only report that 

thfe seriousness of purpose, the 'enthusiasm, and the dfllgenco" of . 

the 1974 students and faculty were most impressive. The. quality 
' and breadth of experience of the faculty and most of the students 

were also aiil^Tent to this observer* 
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Open Admissions and Productivity ' . . . 

' What we can investigate 'is the success rate of Walden 

students. What fnaction completes ai> acceptable dissertation . 

within one year? How many eventus^ly complete* the process? 
s ... ' , . ' ' . • ■ 

Table 1 shows^ the *i)ercer)tage of each entering cohort/ 

' which' graduated in successive year^3# 

Thr^e observations are suggested by thesd d8(ta# Firsts 
jthe chances of a Walden student obtaining the doctorate decrease 
markedly after the first yegr. Second, the percentage grad- 
uating in one year has been declining over the period 1972 
to 1974. Third,, th^ lijstitution clearly is not a "diploma 

. mill." ■ ^ . ' ' 



Percentage of Students Graduating by Ye.ars 

Year of' Summer Session Class of: 

Graduation i371 1978 197^ 



I 1 



. 197J^ \ , .'49.3 — — ' 

1973 • 8.^ 4P,5 ' — — i 

• ■ 

1974 / . 4.x 9^8 30.2 

Non -Graduates , 39.2 49.7 69^8 

^ Total 10156 100^ ■ 100^ 

N (144! (153) (1/2) 



\ 



If the' entering cohorts are lappi'oxlmately e^ual, In average 
quill ty, as we believe, it iflay be that the University standards 

for acceptable dissertations are .becoming more rigorous and 

7 ^ _ 

'thus the percentage graduating within a year (qr iftore) is 
decreaaing. If this hypotheses is true, one might question 
the wisdom of an open admission^ policy in terms of the 
reputation and productivity of "the institution, and in terms of 
fairness to the marginal* student. * 

But is' it the case that prima facie marginal students 
fare less well. in the Walden environment than those who appear 
to be better prepared academically? We have some data which 
can. be used to W^w^r this question, by comparing stu&ents 
from the class entering in 1973 who did and who did not 
graduate in one Jpear. This -dichotomy would appear reasonable 
since the data in Table 1 show a rather small likelihood of 
graduation for those who do not finish in pne year. If it 
turns out that the non-gra(3iiiates appear to be less well -prepared 



ft-cQd^mlP.f.lly thfin.the graduates.* it may be that admlssloua 
standards. should be raided. An external floc.torate prbgram, 
'af.tor aill, places' emphasl'sv. on tho ability of th^- Individual to 
complete dissertation i'osef^rch and writing independently, .and 

thiis must attract highly capable and self-reliapt candidates 

• • . » ■ . ^ ] 

to a greater desr6«, 'pei^jjaps, than the traditional doctoral 

■ 

program. ' » ' 

A number of factors potentially affecting the completion 

• . • ... ^ 

of th^ dissertation canh^ot be controlled In this study. Among 

these are the quantity and quality of faculty advising, the 

type and difficulty of the research underta'ken,- the efficiency 

of Wtrlden dlssertatioi> reading and approval, processes, the 

candidate's motivationV access to resdurcea, unencumbered 

time,. etc. Clearly these factoids may; account /or moat of 

the vdriatlo^n in success rate's> We Jiave no -reason Jio believe *, 

that our subsanjp^es shoul^d differ in these ' Respects, and will, 

accept the ceteris, paribus assumption, reall?zing hWever that 

a definitive study should attempt to analyze these variables* • 

' In order to examine the htypothesla that academic preparation 

prior tp ^rirolling in Walden 'is related to completion of the 

doctorate, a semple of graduates was compared with a sample 

' of non -graduates 'from the cohort entering Wal den in 1973. ' That 
year tras chosen because .It wotiXd be moat, fair to the young 

'institution to' study its ifiost recent candidateJs, after Walden 
had some time to work out the kinks in its program. Of the 
152. students^in this group, thirty per cent had ,oompleted♦• 
acceptable dissertations by July pf 1C74,: while seventy per 
cent were not eligible for gra^uat^on at that time* A sample 



of firtaen was' solectie^ randomly from each of tho^e groupa. 

The flffteen graduates were'^thon jeompsired with the fiftotsn 

^ • . . / H • ' 
non-graduates l^i terms of the demographlr, characteristics and 

academic background vari#ible3 for which data were available. 

Data which could be found on appl^catloji forms included 

sex, agp, occupation, and quantity of graduate -v?ork completed. 

Undergraduate and §)*aduate grade averages, were calculated 

from the transcripts supplied by the applicants, Waldeh does 

not, calculate grade averages for its applicants, Gi^ades enter 

Into the- selection process only Insofar as graduate grades of 

less\ than "C* are not counjjed in the total of forty-six credits 

of j[|i?-aduate wo rjc required for admission. (In the 1973 cohort;, 

thirteen students were admitted with deflglencies or by sue- 1 

' ' . ' ■ / V ■ ■ - ' 

ceasful petition for credit for IJ^fe e^pori^Aitfj* J ' V 

While 33^ off^the populat?lon»was ^female, 6«7^,of the 

graduate sample and 26.7^^f the non-graduati9 sample wore 

female, Indiyf duals employed as educators constituted S^,3^ 

^of the population; 66*7^ of the no*h-graduates were' educators, 

* ' * 

while 86.(7^ of , the non-graduates were educators. The medi*an . 
age of the ipopulation was 4^4. Median age for the subsamples 
'was 45 for the graduates and 46 for the- non-graduates. 

While we have not assessed the ix^teraptlon between these 
variables and tho.se to be discussecl below, and hence cannot 
iftke a firm statement about their Joint effects, tt «yould 
appear that the "ideal type" graduate would have a. 'somewhat 
higher likelihood of being male and a non-educator, than th« 
"ideal type" non-«graduate# In terms of age, the types woulq 

■ > J r ' ^ . • 

be about equal* * » ■ , 

. • . • 12 . " ■ • • ■ \''^ 

' * • • • . . * 



sirice Walden liorinally requires, forty- six semester hours 
pf tjcac3uate work prior to^ admission, we thought It •would be ^ 
Interesting, to -see If there' was any relationship between 
quat>,tlty.of work completed and. graduation from Walden. Tablo 

a disjilaya these data, ' .All credits were tran'sformed ^to semesr 

; ' - ' ' 
ter liout* equivalents. » ' - ' 



Prior Oraduatb Work and Graduatton from V/alden , ' " 

Graduate Credits . • n 

Prior to. Entry - Graduates Non»-Graduate3 Total 

I I I . »«i ■ i it . p.ii ii . - / 'I ~ "■ 

0-45 L- 20.0 '6.7' - 13.3 

.: 46,7 -26.7 » . 36.7 

66# ' 33.3 66.7. ^ 50.0 

Total ^' 100% 100% '. 100% 

' N (15) ^ (15) - (30) 

x^s 3.484; df*,2; .106<p<.250| .333 * 

'me relati<\nship between quan^tity of previous course work and 
graduation from Wlajieni is significant 4t the .250 Igjwl.. In. 
prediction^ of gra-duatlon from number of prey itflas, graduate 
G^^ditSf information about^^^ie^ latter reduces the px^:4ability 
'of error by 33^ on fi^y^rage. Unfortur^ately our sample size • 
should have be^n approximately twice 'as large in order to 
properly use tlfie test for association. If we had used 
• an W of 60 instead . of 30, and found the same proportions as ' 
•Table 2 di-sclosea^ would hay e been twice as large, and tho 
'pelationshJ.p would have been significant at ttie #05 lev^l. 
Our obtained results only tfuggest tha,t there may be an invars 

13 



\ ' . ■ " 

relatTOnisiii^ between the quantity of previous graduate work and 
-graduation. from Walden. * ir this is 'so, current admissions / 

^ . v ' ' ■ ^ ■ • • • . , . ■ ■ \ 

policy may be m^taHen* . ' ' . ' . 

Finally wo come to the analysis of th4 quality of previous 
work of W&3M*en students* Do the graduates possess academic 
"^backgrounds superior to the npn-graduated? - ^ 
V - It is admitted that grade point a\rerages a^re at best 
rough indicators of intelligence, ability, and adequacy, of 
preparation for doctoral work. However, they are the only 
proxy for these characteristics' that we have, as Walden does 
no testing in its program and does not ask^ts. applicants to 
submit scores from any test such as the GRE or the Miller 
'Analogies .Test. And Indeed Walden, in keeping with its open 
admissions philosoj^iy, does not even look at transcripts 
except as cords of the quantity of w^rk completed* Our 
calculations of graduate an'd imdergraduate grade point averages, 
all transformed to a scale whfere A»4, B*3, etc*, provide the 
data for the following two tables. Grading intervals were 

es^bliahed in advance of ex&i^natlon of the data, as were 

i, ■ ■ 

inteirvals used in all tables; tlw cut«»Dff s chosen were somewhat 
arbl^ary, based upon an educated guess of appropz*!rate lev^Srs* 
Int^i^als. \ / 



\ 
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Tabla 3 



Quality 'of Undergraduate Work and. Graduation from Walden 





Undergraduate Grade 
Point Average 


Graduates 


Non-Graduates 


Total 


» 




/ * .3.2-4»0 . • 


23.0 


0 


11.1 . 






2.6-3.19 . 


•30.7 


21.4 


25,^ . 


* ♦ 

- V 




< 2.59 


46.1 


78.5 . 


62 .'9 




♦ 

• 

* 


. i Total 


-.99.85? 
(13) 


99. 9$? 
(14) 


99*95? 
(27) 

• 




* 


x^- 4.605; df = 2; p - 


.100; >.j^ = 


.308 







The relationship Uetwe eh quality pf undergraduate work, 
as meajsured by grade point .average,, and graduation from ^ 
Waiden Is significant at the .100 le.vel. In predictions of 
graduation from undergraduate grade point Wis rage, Infom at ion 
about the latter reduces the probability of error by 31^ - 
on average*. The same oonsl derations regarding sample atzp 
aa were discussed above also apply here. O^r obts^ne^ r6su3,ta 
sugg^at that there is a direct relationship between, quality 6f 
undergraduate work -and success at. Walden. 

* G.P.A.'s could'not he calculated for three individuals 
because of missing transorlpts or unusual grading systems. 
Hence the K of 27 Instead of 30. . 

(.insert after table) 
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• Table. -4 




# 


J * 

• 


* 




Quality of Graduate Woi^k and Graduation from WaTdsn 


-Graduate Grade 
Point Average _ 


Grs duates 


Non-Graduates 


Total 




40.0 


' 13.^ 


26.7 


. .3.2-3.59 


40.0 


' 40«0 , * 

• 


40oO 


. • W 3.19 


20.0 


46.7 . \ 


33.3 


Total 


100% 
(15) 


, 1005^ 
(15) 


1005^ 

(30) 


x^s. 3,600; df = 


2; .100<p*i .250; 


- .267 





The relationship between quail ty of graduate work and 
graduation from Walden is significant at the .250 level. ^ 
In predictions of graduation from graduate grade point average, 
information about the latter re dunces the probability of error 
by 27J^ on average. Again, the disousalon of sainple size 
following Table_2 applies hoTs, Our obtained results suggest 
that there is a direct relationship between quail ty of .pre^^ious 
graduate work and success at Walden. • 

It seems that i^arginal students, as would ^e expected, are 
lesa likely to graduate from Walden than those having more 
impressive undergraduate and graduate academic.; records. The 
Ibl varsity might with to consider employing sq'me measure of 
aptitude or achievement in its selection prcx^ess, so as to 
Increase ita productivity and to avoid encouraging applicants 
whose probability of successfully completing a dissertation la 
remote. 

16 



Conc lusion 

VJfc have 'tried to present a fair and objective .dl scuaslon 
of one * institution engaged In the awarding of oxtemal doc- ^ 
loral "degrees. Dl.scussanta of this type of Institution * 
generally l^ve very strong feelings in support of or In oppos- 
ition to this prsc'tlce. Ignoring for the moment some of the 
Issues which have been debated vigorously el^ewherey, and attempting 

y - I ^ 

to minimize. our own feelings, we have focussod on the question 
of .what academic factors appear to be related to the ^success 
rates <le, graduation) of fihe doctoral candidates. 

Our data show that open admissions does not Iraply equal 
chances ofsuccess. If the Institution chooses to maximize, 
productivity, open admissions will have to be discarded. If, 
on the other hand. It chooses to maximize opportunity to work 
for a doctorate, which It is now doing, then prospective 
students should at least be aware that a high percentage of 
them will probably not achieve their goal. 
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ActfVism, and Academic Reform; A Stu<jy of t he University of . V / 
Wisconsin, 1966-1970 , Ph.D. dissertation, Unl verslty^of Wis- 

^consin, 1972> ^ . > 

4. Ann M. Heiss, Doctoral Education in Pr'eatlfti ous Chi versitles,; 
Eerkelayj liilversity of California, Center for Roaearch and 
Development in Higher Education, Warch 1970, Vol. II* fables, 172i 

5. Although the Adraissioi|s Officer processes all applications, 
final decisions regarding admission and enrollment are made 

by the Assistant to the President, Mrs. Bernard Turner, in 
consultation with thi President, Mr. Turner. For insight ln66 
the "Walden philosophy," - see the* catalog, seriatim. 

6. ' Applicants with'less than 40 semester hours of graduate 
work may be admitted on the basis of a petition tor credit for 
life experlmce, which must be approved by the Walden Board of 
Advisors.. .Applicants having deficiencies of 1 to 6 credits 
may be admitted on condition, that the. deficiency is removed 

by non-Walden c6urse work prior to graduation. 

7« In their professional roles, 56% are prlmaril/ admin Is- 

tpators, while 44SS are teachers. In terms of employment 

* y v" ■ 

sectors, f37SS are working in hig>iep^(^ucatlon, 46* are working 



}n primary" or secondary education, and 17% are working In the 
gaverninmt and public service, religious programs, private 



industry, and .the amed forces. 
^ 8. That Walden would welcome such an examination Is made clear 
in, "Open is Open, for Heaven' s Sake," Fhi Delta Kappan, Feb- • 

ruary 1974, p, .576, written by Dr.- John Mahoncy, then Dean of 

\ ' ' 

Walden University. . " . 

9. fSee, for example,, .Morland, op. clt., and Donald P. Mitchell 
«Let»s . Set the Record Straight j A Case for Nova Unyersity* s 
Ext-ernal Doctorate , in Education," Phi Delta Kappkn, "^^eb ruary 
1974, pp.* 52^-375. . ... N I 



